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At the Annual Meeting of the Charitable Baptist Society, June 1 2, 
1865:— 

Voiedy That the Society request for publication a copy of the very 
interesting discourse, on the history of our Meeting-house, delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Caldwell on Sunday, the twenty-eighth day of May last, 
the anniversary of its original dedication to the worship of Almighty Qod. 

Yoied^ That Dr. Caswell and Professor Gammell be a Committee to wait 
on the pastor and arrange with him for the publication of the discourse. 

RICHARD E. EDDY, Clerk pro tem. 



Daxiw and MxTCALr. 



DISCOURSE. 



Genesis xxvin. 17. — How dbeadful is this Place! this is none other 
BUT the House of God, and this is the Gate of Heaven. 

Ninety years ago this morning, the doors of this 
house were first opened, with these words of dedicar 
tion, for the public worship of God. Three genera- 
tions, as human life is commonly reckoned, have passed 
in and out, and now finish their course. These three 
times thirty years end where they began, in a Sab- 
bath, completing for us a proper circle, as even the fuU 
century will not precisely, and so giving us occasion to 
mark and remember so memorable a day in our paro- 
chial history. Some modest detention of the event for 
consideration at this regular and unannounced service 
will still leave open the opportunity for any larger and 
deliberate commemoration when ten years more shall 
finish the century. It is our advantage to-day, our 
reason at any rate for giving a discourse to it, that the 
round period of years stops here on a Sabbath morn- 
ing, as it begun ; that, closing ninety full years of Sab- 
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baths on its very birthday, we owe this honor to 
this house of our worship, this remembrance to its 
history. 

A meeting-house comes to have a life, a biography, 
of its own. It enters so much into the life of succes- 
sive generations of worshippers, it is so invested with 
their feeling, it so invests itself in their desire and rev- 
erence. Sabbaths have dropped into it such precious de- 
posits, that its dead wood becomes vital and redolent 
with spiritual qualities. Its beginnings, its improve- 
ments, its decays, take all the interest of a human his- 
tory jfrom the uses it serves, and the spiritual facts it rep- 
resents, — from the purposes it embodies, and the per- 
sons whose religious life it nourishes. like a person, it 
gathers character, influence, associations, history, even 
love, as it does spiritual offspring, with years. It stands 
a venerable witness of the changes and fortunes of soci- 
ety, to whose stability and better life it has been a min- 
ister. It is bom of the religious spirit of a people, and 
lives out of their deepest life ; it draws their frequent 
feet to its doors ; it is the great minister to their moral 
wants and education; it becomes involved with their 
history, and is part even of their material civilization. 
It is the house of the soul, the meeting-place of the 
finite and the infinite, "the gate of heaven." It is 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer. It is dedi- 
cated to Christ, and his holy, ever coming, everlasting 
kingdom. And so by all that goes into it, and all that 
comes out of it ; by what we give and what we take ; 
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because so much of our best affections are invested in 
it ; because it is built not in the earth, but really in the 
imperishable needs of our spiritual nature, in the eter- 
nal laws of our moral and immortal life ; because it 
stands in the world for God, for his truth, for right- 
eousness, for a world to come ; because it has a voice 
and speaks from God to men, and back from men 
to God ; by all the privilege and ministry it is ; by the 
light and comfort and benefit there is in it ; by all the 
part it has in our Christian faith, and through that in 
our better hours and our nobler life ; by all it has cost 
from beginning to end, as well as by all it has accom- 
plished ; by all the influence it has had on the life going 
on around it, as well as by the life, the religion, the 
church which ha^ grown up within it,— does the hi^- 
tory of a meeting-house take into itself an interest cor- 
responding. 

This house, surviving its builders, surviving the 
changes which have passed upon all around it, monu- 
ment of another age, and yet so in advance of its time 
as not to be outgrown by all the change, has its biog- 
raphy, now to be set in such lights as can be thrown 
upon it in a single and spoken discourse. Like the 
church, as a part and organ of the life of the church, it 
has a history, and, if not so memorable as that of the 
spiritual house, still to be remembered with gratitude 
and for our instruction. 

For over sixty years, religion was here, the church 
was here, but with no house of its own. It found such 
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shelter as it could in open spaces and under trees, 
when skies were fair ; in such houses as could give it 
hospitality when driven in by the weather. There was 
no public building in the town even for civil purposes. 
After Philip's war, in June, 1676, the annual town- 
meeting was held "before Thomas Field's house, under 
a tree, by the water-side." ^ 

In the year 1700, there were probably not far from 
three thousand persons scattered over the township of 
Providence, chiefly Baptists and Quakers in their re- 
ligious persuasion. At this time, and probably since 
Mr. Olney's death in 1682, the minister of the church 
was Pardon Tillinghast, who had been received as 
an inhabitant of the town in 1646.^ It is a sign 
of his prosperous fortune as well as of his character, 
that, in the words of Governor Jenckes, writing from 
Newport in 1730, "he did several times, in his 
teaching, declare that it was the duty of a church to 
contribute towards the maintenance of their elders, 
who labored in the word and doctrine of Christ; 
and although, for his part, he would take nothing, 
yet it remained the church's duty to be performed 
to suQh as might succeed him."^ Not only did he 
serve the church without charge, but in a noble 
and generous spirit, in the year 1700, he built a 
meeting-house on a lot near the comer of North 
Main and Smith Streets. In 1711, seven years before 

1 staples* Annals of Providence, 169. > Staples, 60, 61. * Backus, ii. 114. 
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his death, he made a free gift of a deed of the house 
and land to the church.^ This house did not long 
remain. It was small and rude, according to tradi- 
tion, " in the shape of a hay-cap, with a fire-place in 
the middle, the smoke escaping from a hole in the 
roof. " 2 

It was standing in 1726, when the town granted 
a piece of land south of it for the erection of a new 
house, in exchange for an equal quantity on the 
north side.^ This house was raised May 30, 1726, 
while Rev. James Brown, the grandson of Chad 
Brown, and grandfather of the four brothers who 
have made the name still more eminent in the later 
history of the town, was minister. According to the 
recollections of one of our local antiquaries,* '^ it was 
about forty feet square. At high water, the tide 
flowed nearly up to the west end of the building. 
There were no pews.^ From the front door, opening 
on Main Street, an aisle extended to the pulpit, 
which was raised three or four steps from the 
floor. On each side of the aisle, benches ex- 

• 

tended north and south to the walls of the house, 
and there were benches in the gallery, which was 



1 Becorded April 22, 1749. * Enowles* Life of Roger Williams, 176. 

s Town Records, April, 1726. « Life of John Howland, 29. / 

& This is probably an error. There are papers in the files of the chnrch which show 
that, June 28, 1759, the house having been repaired, there was an appraisal and sale of 
seventeen pews, valued at £ 1,857, with an agreement that four more should be made 
on the side of the pulpit, at the cost of £ 240. There are also accounts for repairs 
on the house, in 1754, to the amount of £ 1,662. IBs. 
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entered by narrow stairs from a door on the south 
side of the house." 

Through the ministries of Jenckes and Brown, 
and the Winsors, senior and junior, this humble 
house held such congregations as came. In 1770, 
there were but one hundred and eighteen members 
in the church. It had been satisfied with unpaid 
service and such growth as comes in natural course. 
But a new era was drawing nigh, prepared of Prov- 
idence by many influences, and to produce this house, 
where we are to-day, among its first and more remark- 
able fruita Push back, let us as well as we can, the 
intervening years, and revive the period when this 
noble enterprise was coming to its birth. 

It is nearly a century ago that the once large 
territory of the town was reduced to its present 
dimensions. In 1755, having still within its boun- 
daries the present towns of Johnston and North 
Providence, its population was 3,159. In 1774, with 
those towns separated from it, it had 4,321 inhabi- 
tants, in 655 families; about two thirds on the east 
side, and one third on the west side, of the river, — 
with ten more families and twenty more houses 
south of the court-house than north; this house 
thus being located probably at the very centre of 
population on this side of the river.^ There were 
then four meeting-houses in the town. The Friends 

1 Appendix to Census for 1866, by E. M. Snow, M. D., pp. 69, 70. 
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had built one where theirs now stands, between 
1725-1727. The first Congregational Meeting- 
house was built at the comer of College and 
Benefit Streets in 1723, and in 1794 was converted 
into the Town House, which you all remember. St. 
John's, then called King's Church, was built in 
1722-1723, on the spot where the present church 
was erected in 1810-1811. On the other side of 
the river was the second, now the Beneficent Congre- 
gational Meeting-house, built 1744-1745. There 
were five dwelling-houses on Westminster Street,^ and 
perhaps six or eight on Benefit Street.^ There was 
one public school-house. University Hall and the 
President's house, just built, were to be seen on the 
top of the hill, where had been the field of our 
early minister, Chad Brown. 

You may enlarge the out-look with advantage. 
You find in the American colonies a population 
of about two millions and three quarters in 1775. 
There are 58,000 people in Rhode Island against 
17,935 in 1730, and 714,000 in New England. In the 
New England colonies, in 1760, Dr. Styles estimated 
that there were 530 Congregational churches, and 
about one twentieth as many Baptist, which have 
grown to eleven twentieths in the lapse of a century.^ 
There were perhaps ten in Massachusetts. In the 
Southern colonies, in 1772, according to Morgan 

1 Life of Howland, 81. * An. of ProTidence, 600. ' Holmes' Amer. An., U. 250. 
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Edwards, there were 104 Baptist churches.^ In 1738, 
in Rhode Island, according to Callender, out of thirty 
churches, ten were Baptist.^ In 1774, a score had 
been added to the number.^ 

There had been ten years of peace, but akeady 
there were grave portents in the troubled air, of a 
crisis to which every energy of American life was to 
be girded. In the agitated and pregnant weeks 
between Lexington and Bunker Hill, this house was 
finished and given to the Lord. 

In all the colonies are nine colleges; and now a 
new one, coming here to find a home, in its ad- 
vent, and in bringing here the man for the place 
and the time, is to have a large share in the prep- 
arations which create a new spirit in Ihe church, 
and issue in the work and event which we are now 
commemorating. For one hundred and thirty years 
there has been a church here. Various have been 
itg fortunes, frequent and sharp its divisions; nar- 
row it has been in much of its spirit, narrow in 
its influence and aspiration. It had caught the spirit 
of the Quakers, and disused and condemneil singing 
and music in its worship. It had become, under the 
Winsors, rigoraus for a doubtful and unessential 
rite. It has but 118 members in a population of 
more than 4,000, where it had the field at the 
start, and has all the prestige of age, and sufiers 

1 Holmes, II. 801. < Historical Discourse, 121. ' Backus, III. 98. 
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none of the restrictions through which churches 
across the border have to fight their way into lib- 
erty. In it, from time to time, there have been 
noble spirits. But now they come in a cluster, 
and the era of enlargement begins first in them 
and in their generous views. Again, Providence 
brings to them a minister, perhaps no more con- 
scientious or devout, but of a new type ; not bom 
or bred among them, as all the rest have been; 
engaged, unlike them, in liberal studies and an enlarg- 
ing profession, instead of drudging for bread while 
preaching for naught; of a spirit to comprehend 
the mission of his principles and their opening oppor- 
tunities. And then, perhaps more immediate in its 
influence upon the conception of a meeting-house 
upon a scale so grand beyond the past of the 
church, beyond anything then and there, was the 
arrival of the college, in 1770, which, on its com- 
mencements, would ask for spacious room. And 
finally, in 1774, under the preaching of President 
Manning, religion was greatly revived, and the 
work which Backus describes as going on here in 
the winter of 1763-1764 is repeated.^ Wide and 
deep goes this power, first bringing one hundred 
and ten new disciples into the church,^ enlarging 
the congregations far beyond the capacity of the 

1 Hovey'8 Life of Backus, 142, Backus' History, II. 801. 

> Backus, n. 206. Also Dr. Manning's letter to Wallin, Guild, 246. 
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old meeting-house, and then touching the aspira- 
tion of the people, the springs of generosity and 
faith, giving them courage for new enterprise. 

The first indication of the coming house is a grant, 
by the town, of a lot sixteen rods by twenty, " directly 
opposite the centre of the highway leading westward 
into the river, opposite land of Jphn Angell,"^ — that 
is, near the Cove opposite Steeple Street. Nothing 
came of this; but in six months a better project ap- 
pears. On Friday evening, Feb. 11, 1774, there is a 
meeting of the society at the house of Mr. Daniel 
Cahoon, at which it is resolved, "that we will all 
heartily unite as one man in all lawful ways and 
means, to promote the good of this society, and par- 
ticularly attend to and revive the afiair of building 
a meeting-house for the public worship of Almighty 
God, and also for holding commencement in." On the 
following Monday evening, Feb. 14, they resolve to 
procure a new lot, and request Mr. William Russel 
to be their agent in the purchase; on Wednesday 
evening they vote their thanks to him for having 
secured the ground; and so, in less than five days, 
the enterprise is fairly inaugurated, and John AngelFs 
orchard is to become this elm-shaded square, the home 
of the Baptist Church for many generations.^ In five 
days after, they send a committee to Boston " to view 

1 Town Records., August 5, 1773. 

* Judge Staples (Annals, 416) gives the tradition, that Mr. John Angiell, who, 
according to Howland (Life, 248), was ''*• a Gortoniau and the last of the sect," would 
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the different churches and meeting-houses there, and to 
make a memorandum of their several dimensions and 
forms of architecture," while another committee is to 
obtain the best oak timber for a frame. Boston can 
give them nothing equal to their wishes,^ and, after 
first proposing a house ninety by seventy feet, March 
7, it is voted to build a house of wood, with slated 
roof, eighty feet square. The beautiful stone church 
of St. Martins in the Fields, near Charing Cross, in 
London, must have suggested the plan of the house. 
There is a general resemblance in the form of the 
interior, and in the steeple. The design of the steeple 
is drawn almost exactly from one of three furnished by 
Gibbs for that church, and to be seen in his volume of 
designs.^ 

On the first day of June, the ground was broken for 



not sell his land for a Baptist meeting-house for any consideration. It is certain, from 
the records, that Mr. William Bussel first bought the land by request, and then con- 
veyed it to the society, and that there was some particular reason for his in- 
termediacy. 

1 There were at least sixteen churches and meeting-houses in Boston in 1774; 
of these but four remain, — Old South, Brattle Street, Chrises Church, and King's 
Chapel. The meeting-house of the Second Church, which was torn down by the 
British soldiers for fuel in 1776, was said to be " the. model of first architecture in 
New England'* (Mass. Historical Collections, III. 257). Mr. Joseph Brown, afterwards 
professor in the college, was the architect of the house, and chairman of the com- 
mittee to visit Boston. He showed his good taste in preferring the plan of Gibbs 
to anything which was to be found there. See Drake's History and Antiquities 
of Boston. 

I may add here that Howland (Life, 87) says that the Boston Port Bill drove many 
carpenters and masons away, who came to this town and were employed upon 
the meeting-house, and that Mr. Summer, who superintended the erection of the 
steeple, was one of them. 

3 Mr. Samuel Tingley has shown me an ancient copy of Gibbs's work, which it is 
quite probable was used by the architects. 
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a foundation. On Monday, August 29, the building 
was "raised" amidst the general enthusiasm of the 
whole people of the town. On Sunday, the 28th of 
the foUowing May, it waa so fax finished as to be ready 
for public dedication, and President Manning preached 
from Genesis xxviiL 17, the text which I have used 
^ thi, .„™ng. Tour taagination perhap. re- 
stores for you the whole outward scene, — the village 
of pcattered houses lying along the valley and on the 
slope of the hill; the college looking down across 
the pasture ; on the other ^ide of the river, the spire of 
the Congregational Church ; on this side, possibly that 
of King's Church; tie rivers running mostly at their 
own sweet will through the meadows, and the tide 
flowing over all the land north of Westminster Street ; 
the market-house just built, the great bridge crossing 
the now greatly narrowed stream : but can you revive 
the fresh joy of that hour of consummated hopes, of a 
church coming up from the narrow house, sanctified to 
them no doubt by many dear and sacred hours, to a 
house so commodious and beautiful, bringing the ark 
of their covenant to this stately place of its rest ? To 
them we can believe the spiritual and everlasting doors 
opened, as they heard the gracious words of Manning, 
and their hearts cried out, This is none other but the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. On the 
next Tuesday week, June 6, the steeple was lifted 
where, for these ninety years, it has faced the gales 
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and pointed to the skies. It was probably not painted 
till 1787; for war was at the door, and the disturbance, 
the drafts for other purposes, the exhaustions of the 
conflict, suspended all improvements. No dwelling- 
houses were built The college suspended study, and 
University Hall was used as barracks and a hospital. 
The congregation was scattered.^ 

The Charitable Baptist Society had been char- 
tered in the year 1774, "and the fourteenth of the 
reign of His Most Sacred Majesty, George the 
Third." ^ But it soon fell into suspense, and there 
was an actual cessation of all meetings from 1778 
to 1786. The old meeting-house and its site had 
been sold for £420. The new house had cost 
about £7,000. Of this, about £2,000 was obtained 
by a lottery, that being a frequent method of rais- 
ing funds for public purposes in the State at that 
time. The society expressly state that they 
would not have solicited public assistance "had 
they not purchased as much more land, and designed 
a house as much larger than the society required 
for their own use (purposely to accommodate pub- 
lic commencements), as will amount to the full sum 
proposed to be raised by this lottery." It was not 



1 In 1788, Dr. Manning lays, " near fifty of our members not haying yet retnmed." 
Qoild's Manning, 818. 

* In 1786, the society yoted its thanks to Mr. Joseph Jenckes for a copy, '* dnly 
authenticated on parchment; amounting to two hard dollars." This has been dis- 
coyered lately in the safe of the Proyidence Bank. 
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till 1787 that the house was properly finished. 
Then the bell, first brought from England, and 
broken in ringing, was recast,^ the steeple was 
painted, and the basement plastered in imitation of 
freestone. Indeed, it is not till two years later that 
a committee report that sixty pews may be built 
in the galleries, "leaving about twenty feet for 
seats or benches to accommodate strangers, &c." 

In 1791, the society lost the noble Nicholas 
Brown, its great benefactor, who yet did not take 
away with him the spirit of beneficence, but left 
it as a heritage and crown to hk famUy, and to 
be the glory of letters and religion here through 
other generations. Soon after his decease, his fam- 
ily sent the following proposals to the society : 
First, that his son, Nicholas Brown, would give 
two thousand dollars to procure a lot and build a 
Parsonage ; ^ second, that his daughter, Hope Brown, 
would give the painting of the inside of the meet- 
ing-house, with chandeliers and branches for the 
pulpit;® third, that his widow. Avis Brown, would 
give fifty poftnds to increase the fund for the sup- 

1 It was again broken March 8, 1844, and recast 

s The lot was bought of Moses Brown, June, 1792, for $160. The bill of costs, as 
rendered by Mr. Brown in 1794, was jC868. 4s. 6d. or about $2,900. I find a note 
from Mr. Brown to Mrs. Manning, dated June 19, 1798, assigning her certain rooms in 
the Parsonage, and informing her that it will be ready for occupancy two days after. 

3 Tradition says that the chandelier was first lighted on the night of her nuptials 
when she was wedded to Mr. Thomas Poynton lyes, at the house on the north side 
of the meeting-house. 
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port of the ministry.^ They only asked the society, 
in acceptmg the gift, to secure "that the meeting- 
house yard shall be decently and handsomely en- 
closed." This was immediately undertaken. In 
1794, ten feet on the eastern end of the yard were 
granted to the town to make Benefit Street In 1857, 
buildings were removed from the comer upon Presi- 
dent Street, and it received its present regular propor- 
tions, and open, ample space. Whatever trees may 
have been in the yard in the beginning, I find that 
they were cut down or trimmed in 1806. In 1832, 
the stiflF Lombardy poplars gave way to the elms 
of more graceful beauty and grateful shade which 
now embower the yard. 

The interior ha^ suflFered such changes as chang- 
ing tastes inflict, or the spirit of improvement re- 
quires. It was not till the winter of 1822-1823 
that stoves were set up for warming the house, and 
then with many fears and precautions. As early 
as 1817 inquiries were instituted about an organ, 
which Mr. Nicholas Brown found could be pur- 

^ At a meeting of the society, June 22, 1789, on motion of Dr. Manning, it was re- 
solved ** that some regular mode be devised for raising a permanent fund for sup- 
port of a minister.*' April 7, 1795, a'subscription was started, and over $8,000 were 
raised, to liquidate debts and for the fund provided for in the charter, whose interest 
should go to the support of the minister. One subscription is " on condition the box 
is stopped." A collection had been taken for the minister every Sunday, from Nov. 24, 
1771, to June 8, 1796. April 80, 1864, the subscription was completed to a permanent 
fund for this purpose, amounting to $20,416. This fund began in the proposition of 
the president of the society, Hon. S. 6. Arnold, to give $5,000, of Mr. H. N. Slater to 
give $8,000, and of Mr. Marshall Woods to give $2,000, provided ten thousand dollars 
should be added thereto. 
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chased in England for two thousand or twenty-five 
hundred dollars. In 1834, the present organ was 
put up by that generous man at much larger cost. 
In 1771, our minister, Mr. Winsor, withdrew from 
the church because "singing in public worship was 
very disgustful to hini." Prejudices die in due time. 
Such facts are meters of the distance crossed by 
men and churches in one or two generations. 

The greatest change came in 1832. The one hun- 
dred and twenty-six square pews, with aisles crossing 
from door to door, were removed, and one hundred 
and forty-four new pews were put up ; the upper gal- 
lery at the west end was taken away ; the sounding- 
board came down; the pulpit was altered; and the 
antique congruity of its earlier style was gone. 

In 1838, a baptistery was built In 1846-1847, the 
interior was painted, and the aisles carpeted, at an ex- 
pense of $2,700. In 1850, it was lighted with gas. 

For many years the basement was let for a cellar. 
In 1802, the church was allowed to " alter and enlarge 
the room in the under part of the meeting-house ; this 
to be done in a manner that shall not endanger the 
house," and without expense to the society. In 1833, 
a room was prepared in the south-east comer for the 
infant class ; in 1834, in the north-east comer, for the 
Bible class. In 1837, the vestry was enlarged and 
reconstructed. In 1857, was undertaken the work of 
providing for the church such conveniences as the 
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uses of social religion and the Sunday school demand. 
At first it was proposed to elevate the house. But, 
after much consideration, it was decided to excavate. 
The work was most thoroughly done, and was a great 
and most needful improvement, the greatest which the 
house has ever received.^ 

It is imderstood that I have omitted much which 
you would like to read in any complete history of this 
house. Of necessity, I must leave unwritten and un- 
spoken much of the interior history which belongs to 
the meeting-house rather than to the church. You 
can follow the eighty-two commencements with which 
this house is associated in the memory of so many 
children of the college ; you would like to review the 
great public events which have been here commemo- 
rated, — the treaty of peace in 1783, the adoption of 
the constitution in 1789, the death of Washington in 
1800; the civic and religious occasions, when, in 
praise and prayer, when, in jubilee or humiliation, the 
people have here, as in some common temple, acknowl- 
edged the God of power and of mercy. 

There are the common as well as imcommon days 
and Sabbaths j the words of how many lips, once elo- 
quent with authority or persuasion, now hushed in 
death. What a history is enclosed within these walls ! 
What a shadowy procession of persons and events 
going in and out here, — funerals and weddings and 

^ About $12,000 were expended at this time. 
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baptisms ; sermons whose memory lingers yet, whose 
influence will never die ; and then the more spiritual 
and interior events and experiences which have passed 
through the souls of these three generations; the 
souls which have here bowed to the authority of God,^ 
and melted into love 'before the Saviour^s cross here 
lifted up to faith ; the vows, uttered and unuttered, in 
which they have here given themselves to God and 
to duty ; the viewless winds of the Spirit breathing 
here, and leaving blessed fruits which ripen glorious 
and abundant in the house not made with hands ! 

The influence which this house has had on the spir- 
itual life and history of men here, through all these 
years, who can read or measure ? One feels reproved, 
almost, for dwelling in fond detail upon outward 
changes, if this nobler history could only be unrolled, 
which is the true life and biography of this house, 
after all. 

And you, my friends, many of you, for a long life, 
have been under these influences; through years of 
Sabbaths have gone in and out these doors, have 
heard voices more solemn than man's, have heard 
men, in the name of God, who have preached to you 
the truths on which this house, and all our' Christianity, 
and all our better civilization are built, on which alone 
you can build for eternity. Here you have contracted 
obligations, such great and sacred responsibilities, as 
only the great day of G^d's judgment shall fully dis- 
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close. This house is witness for or against you. It 
has its story to tell, — your spiritual record, written on 
these Trails, looking down upon you through hundreds, 
even thousands, of Sabbaths. The stone shall cry out 
of the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall 
answer it Let it speak to you* now, with its multiply- 
ing years, with its venerable voice, with its great, 
constant privilege. Let years speak and tell you that 
the true building, the glorious and durable architec- 
ture, the house eternal, is within ; that it is in char^ 
acter, in the soul and its interior and immortal life, 
that the temple of God is built. The beauty and ex- 
cellency and honor are in the spiritual house, of which 
this is shelter and temporary home. This is the 
account which will be examined when the years are 
all gone, and this house has disappeared. This will be 
the glory of the church and your joy, beyond any in 
the material building, — that here you have buUt up 
your faith on eternal foundations, with an architecture 
as grand, and to a result more beautiful and lasting, 
than this of the house where your fathers worshipped. 
This will be its history, not such as I have told you 
to-day, but written on the walls of the invisible and 
everlasting kingdom of God, in the moral life of so- 
ciety, and in the destinies of spirits here enlightened 
and renewed unto Chi4llP 

For who of us to-day can* forget that we stand in 
the midst of fleeting generations, sliding away with 
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them into the everlasting silence and the invisible 
realms of death? The fathers, — where are they? 
Not one whose hands were put to this building, not an 
eye which looked upon its first glory, remains. 

^' Fart of the host haye crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now." 

Our feet walk the same inevitable way, and where 
the departed are we shall be. Here still shall be, in- 
stead of the settlement in the wilderness, a city with 
its busy life, and in the midst of it shaU be this green 
spot, and these gates of praise. Here our fathers and 
we have built the foundations of many generations. 
But we build for others here, for ourselves elsewhere. 
Short is our tenancy of any earthly house. But hear- 
ing to believe, and believing that we may do the will 

of God, WE HAVE A BUnJ)ING OP GoD, A HOUSE NOT MADE 
WITH HANDS, ETERNAL IN THE HEAVENS. 



